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I, 
CHRONIC DYSENTERY. 


Tue following is a case of dysen- 
tery of three years duration, cured 
by a very simple plan of treatment, 
but one which will generally, we 
apprehend, be found successful in 
that disease. It was reported for 
the Cincinnati Medical Journal, 
by Dr. Bard, of Troy, Vermont. 
In the month of September last, 
says Dr. B., I was requested to 
prescribe for a young married 
lady who had been laboring under 
chronic dysentery for three years, 
with but slight and partial remis- 
sions in the winter months. She 
was much emaciated ; pulse quick 
and feeble ; countenance sallow ; 
skin dry and harsh ; tongue slightly 
furred ; appetite very bad; great 
debility. There were generally 
from ten to fifteen dejections daily, 
slimy or purulent, streaked with 
blood, and sometimes pure blood 
was discharged. The abdomen 
was tender on pressure, with great 
pain and weakness in the loins, 
sacrum and hips, and the evacua- 
tion of the urine and feces appear- 
ed to be prevented by a peculiar 
painful sensation of muscular de- 
bility distinct from the tenesmus. 
As the patient had been already 
under the care of numerous prac- 
titioners, who had tried almost 
every variety of treatment with- 
out success, I determined to resort 
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to the practice recommended by 
*Dr. Mitchell, in the Journal of the 
Medical and Physical Sciences 
for August, 1828, viz. : a mucila 

ginous diet with the blue pill, ant 
such occasional depletion as the 
‘symptoms might call for. 

On the 3d of September, the 
patient was directed, after evacu- 
ating the bowels by a dose of cas- 
tor oil, to take nothing into the 
stomach but an infusion of slippery 
elm, and 4 grs. of the blue pill 
every night. 

4th.—The oil operated well ; 
two evacuations since. : 

6th.—Feels very feeble and 
faint ; tongue clean, pulse softer, 
skin more pliant; has had three 
stools both yesterday and today, 
similar in character, but with less 
tenesmus. Treatment continued. 

9th.—One stool daily since the 
last report, improved in appear- 
ance and without tenesmus ; dis- 
tress in the pelvis abated, and the 
tenderness of the abdomen removed. 

12th.—On the 10th she had a 
slight return of the pain and bloody 
discharges, occasioned probably by 
drinking a cup of tea and eating a 
biscuit. Since that time, having 
confined herself to the infusion of 
elm, the symptoms have improved, 
and she has had one consistent 
evacuation daily. 


pear to be removed. Permitted 
to use a little stale bread and milk. 
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15th.—All her difficulties ap- — 
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She continued to use the blue 
pill and the infusion of elm for 
sometime, and gradually resumed 
her former diet without inconve- 
nience, and has since enjoyed per- 
fect health. 

Although the pathology of chro- 
nic dysentery is perhaps as_ well 
settled as that of any other dis- 
ease, there are few practitioners 
who have not occasionally found 
their best concerted plans of cure 
frustrated. 

The influence of a mucilaginous 


»diet, by “emoving irritation from 
« the debilitated digestive organs 


and their ulcerated surfaces, can 

be readily comprehended. The 
modus operandi of the blue pill is 
not so obvious. If, as Dr. Mitch- 
ell supposes, it is essential to the 
cure, does its efficacy arise from 
its power in correcting derange- 
ments of the digestive organs, or 
from its local application to the 
diseased surface ? If its utility 
depends upon its general effects 
as a mercurial, could not some 
other preparation of mercury 
supply its place? These inqui- 
ries are proposed to those persons 
whom a more extended acquaint- 
ance with the disease may qualify 
to solve them, better than can 
possibly be the case with the 
physician whose practice is 
confined to a high northern lati- 
tude. 


II. 
CURE OF HABITUAL CONSTIPATION. 


We learn by the Medical Ga- 
zette that a paper by Mr. Cheva- 
lier on this most interesting and 
important subject, was read at a 
late meeting of the College of 


Physicians. 


There are few complaints a 
physician is so often called on to 
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relieve, and few in which he finds 
it so difficult to satisfy himself and 
his patient, as habitual costiveness. 
Much can undoubtedly be done by 
strict attention to diet, cultivating 
the habit of soliciting an evacua- 
tion daily, and persevering in ac- 
tive bodily exercise. But, so far 
as medicines are concerned, we 
know of none which does not re- 
quire a continuance of use, and 
most of them must be taken in in- 
creasing doses. Dr. Priestly, 
through a long life, took every 
night a pill containing one grain of 
ipecac and two of rhubarb ; but 
could never leave it off. Many 
learned men have made this dis- 
ease an object of peculiar study ; 
many authors have discussed it in 
volume after volume; but as yet 
we are certainly in possession of 
no unerring remedy,—the labors 
of the student, the pen of the mo- 
nographer, the time of the reader, 
have been spent to very little 
purpose. Inthe paper to which 
we have alluded, a new compound 
is offered to the profession by a 
distinguished individual. Mr. Che- 
valier was led, by reasoning on the 
effects of sulphate of quina in cer- 
tain ulcers (viz., that of converting 
purulent into mucous discharge) to 
infer that its agency was that of a 
tonic rather than an astringent ; 
that, in short, it invigorated the 
action of the part to which it was 
applied. Pursuing this idea, he sup- 
pose that if given in combination 
with purgatives, it might act in the 
same beneficial way upon the 
bowels in habitual constipation. 
The results of more than five 
years extensive trial has convinc- 
ed him that any sufficient purga- 
tive, in conjunction with the qul- 
na, being continued for a due 
length of time, will produce ‘an 
undiminished and uniform effect,” 
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HEMERALOPIA.—LOCAL INFLAMMATION. 


requiring no increase of dose ; 
and in process of time producing 
a more powerful effect than at 
first, so that the dose of the pur- 
gative may be gradually diminish- 
ed, and ultimately dispensed with 
altogether. 

The following are the formule 
which he has found most conve- 
nient ; the former for adults, the 
latter for infants under one year. 


R. Quine Sulphatis, gr. xxiv. Pi- 
lule Gambogiz, comp. xxxvi. 
M. fiant pilule equales, xii. 

R. Pulv. Ipecac. gr. 3. Hydrarg. 
c. Creta, gr. ii. Quinz Sulpha- 
tis, gr. ss. Magnesiz, vel Pulv. 
Rhei. q. s. M. To be taken 
twice or three times a-day, 


HEMERALOPIA, OR NIGHT-BLIND- 
NESS. 


Tuts curious affection is very fre- 
quent between the tropics—es- 
pecially among the natives of In- 
dia. Mr. Annesley conceives 
that whatever be the peculiar 
condition of the sensorium or reti- 
na, in hemeralopia, the cause is 
debility, ‘* accompanied with ac- 
cumulations of morbid secretions 
in the prime viz, more particu- 
larly in the coecum and colon, to- 
gether with torpid function of the 
liver and stomach.”’ The disease 
among the natives is usually in- 
duced by insufficient nourishment 
and inattention to the bowels. He 
has frequently found a well-regu- 
lated diet and purgative medicines 
sufficient for the removal of he- 
meralopia without any other re- 
medy. Among Europeans the 
purgative medicines are essen- 
tially necessary, and they general- 
ly bring away copious, offensive, 
dark-colored gelatinous dejections, 
when the bowels become more 
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sensible to purgatives, and then 
smaller doses suffice. Among 
debilitated Europeans and natives, 
generous diet and tonics are af- 
terwards necessary, in order to 
prevent the generation of worms. 


IV. 


LOCAL INFLAMMATION. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—The interesting process 


denominated local inflammation, 
which is so frequently presented 


to our observation, yet which has 


engaged to so little purpose the 
attention and the researches of 
the most profound physiologists, 
continues still to be an abundant 
source of conjectures, and to 
furnish ample materials for the 
construction of new _ theories. 
The proximate causes which 
produce it ; the precise state of 
the parts during its continuance ; 
the reciprocal action and reaction 
between these parts and the im- 
portant functions of the system ; 
the mode adopted by nature for its 
relief ; and the effect of local and 
general remedies in its removal ; 
are all subjects open to inquiry, 
and deserving of the most pro- 
found and full investigation. 

Some of these questions would 
probably have been long since 
decided, and the examination of 
the others rendered more simple, 
were the structural changes pri- 
marily produced by this process 
so far permanent as to be fairly 
estimated from post-mortem exa- 
minations. This, however, it is 
well known, is not the fact. 
A tissue which was crowded with 
blood during life, cannot after 


death be distinguished by this 
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circumstance from those which 
surround it. This fact has par- 
ticularly been noticed in erythe- 
matous inflammation, no trace of 
which can be detected on the 
surface after death has occurred. 
As respects inflammation of inter- 
nal organs which have not gone 
beyond the primary stage, post- 
mortem appearances often afford 
but slight grounds even for deter- 
mining the seat of disease, and 
are absolutely null in regard to 
its nature and proximate causes. 
Unless the process has gone so 
far as to produce some effusion or 
disorganization, the conclusions 
obtained in this mode will be far 
from satisfactory. 

What is the proximate cause 
of inflammation, therefore, must 
be determined by our knowledge 
of the circulating function itself, 
and by the phenomena presented 


in those cases which we have the 


opportunity of examining most 
closely. This opportunity is af- 
forded us in various superficial 
inflammations, and particularly in 
that of the eye, the surface of 
which being transparent, we are 
enabled to trace the processes 
which take place in it with great 
accuracy.— From _ observations 
thus made, we infer that the quan- 
tity of red blood is augmented in 
an inflamed part, the capillaries 
which before contained it being 
enlarged, and other vessels now 
containing it which before did not 
exist or circulated a colorless 
fluid. The nature of the change 
produced in these last is a verata 
questio. That they are abso- 
lutely called into existence by 
the inflammation, does not seem 
probable. They must then be 
minute vessels, ordinarily admit- 
ting only a white fluid, perhaps 
the serum of the blood, but, in 
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their changed state, capable of 
receiving this fluid unaltered. 
That this change arises from a 
vis a tergo, urging the red blood 
into these vessels, and thus dis- 
tending them, though an opinion 
very ably supported, yet presents 
very serious difficulties. The 
idea of one part communicating 
to another, and that at a distance, 
a power by which the latter shall 
react on the former and cause it 
to exercise a function of which 
by itself it would have been inca- 
pable, is calculated to shock 


‘those mechanical notions, which, 


with a greater or less latitude of 
application, we always transfer 
to vital processes. This, howe- 
ver, must be the order of cause 
and effect in this case, whether 
we suppose the vis a tergo to 
proceed from the heart, or from 
the great vessels.—There are 
other objections. The force of 
the heart may be, and often is, 
greatly increased, without pro- 
ducing the phenomenon of local 
inflammation. Again, if the cha- 
racter of these extreme vessels 
fits them for the reception only 
of an attenuated fluid, the vis a 
tergo would probably be expend- 
ed in distending the red vessels, 
at least in ordinary cases; where- 
as the immediate effect of the 
slightest injury is to produce the 
injection of the white capillaries. 

It is in order to escape from 
these difficulties, that some have 
been disposed to extend the range 
of vital action in the capillaries 
beyond the limits usually assigned 
to it, and to suppose them endow- 
ed with an active expansibility, 
in virtue of which they enlarge 
under the action of stimuli, and 
thus draw the red blood into their 
cavities, independently of any vis 
a tergo beyond the usual vigor of 
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the general circulation. By 
adopting this view of the subject, 
we at least avoid the idea of a 
transfer of action from place to 
seve and the process quoad hoc 

ecomes wholly local. For the 
rest, the degree of probability of 
this theory may be best ascer- 
tained by comparing it with the 
known influence of remedies, and 
with other circumstances yet to 
be considered. In the mean 
time, we may safely resolve the 
second question, by defining the 
pathologic state of an inflamed 
tissue to be that in which the red 
capillaries are distended with an 
unusual amount of blood, and 
those which are naturally white 
are enlarged and filled with the 
last mentioned fluid. 

As respects the third point, 
without at all admitting the vis a 
tergo as a proximate cause, we 
may suppose that local inflamma- 
tion, having a certain extent, will 
affect the action of the heart, and 
produce increased frequency and 
hardness of the pulse. This ef- 
fect is considered as sympathetic, 
and is purely vital in its charac- 
ter. The withdrawal of a cer- 
tain amount from the general cir- 
culating fluid ; the disturbed func- 
tions of the skin ; and the state of 
the nervous system produced by 
pain, no doubt exist as occasional 
intermediate effects ; but neither 
of them can be regarded as con- 
stant, nor are they of any advan- 
tage in explaining the connection 
between the principal facts. As 
regards the reaction of the heart 
upon the inflamed parts through 
the medium of the vessels, it is 
unnecessary to adopt it as an es- 
sential step in the process, except 
upon the questionable supposition 
of a vis a tergo, in producing 
which it is a necessary agent. 
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In considering the natural cure 
of inflammation and its relief by 
remedies, I purpose to regard 
those cases only in which it ter- 
minates at its first stage, without 
suppuration or ulcerative process. 
The discutient means adopted by 
nature are probably very simple, 
and consist in nothing more than 
an action, in the extreme vessels, 
the reverse of that which consti- 
tuted the disease. Of the reme- 
dies employed, the action of many 
seem sufficiently obvious. The 
external remedies employed as 
discutients, have the effect no 
doubt of diminishing the calibre 
of the extreme vessels ; an effect 
which is perhaps facilitated when 
a certain amount of fluid is sud- 
denly withdrawn from the alimen- 
tary canal by the use of cathartic 
medicines. The effect of gene- 
ral bloodletting and of emetic 
substances, though less direct 
perhaps, is so perfectly analogous 
to those produced by these means 
at other times, that they cannot 
be mistaken. No one can fail to 
have remarked how rapidly the 
blood is withdrawn from the cu- 
taneous red vessels of the face, 
under the iofluence of nausea 
from an emetic substance, or 
under that of venesection, even 
when not carried sufficiently far 
to produce deliquium or extreme 
faintness. Nor is this effect, in 
either case, of very short dura- 
tion. It may continue with a 
gradual approximation to the for- 
mer state for several days ; quite 
a sufficient time, in fact, suppos- 
ing the capillaries to have been 
filled by a morbid action, for this 
to be entirely suspended and sub- 
dued. The effect of either of 
these remedies can be made, in 
an ophthalmic case, most beauti- 
fully obvious. At the same time 


that the face grows pale and the 
skin contracted, the ophthalmic 
vessels are found to participate 
._ in the same effect, and, from 
being crowded with a red fluid, 
to become at once transparent 
and invisible. I speak only as a 
pathologist, and without any re- 
ference to the propriety of blood- 
Jetting in this or in other cases, 
which must be ¢eetermined by a 
reference to numerous and ever- 
varying circumstances. 
wide field I certainly do not intend 
to enter. 

Admitting as real the modi 
agendi of Nature and Art above 
mentioned, I may inquire whether 
they go to confirm, in any consi- 
derable degree, that doctrine of 
a vis a tergo, the existence of 
which I have thus far found reason 
to question. Supposing that the 
vessels do contract under the in- 
fluence of remedies, is there more 
propriety in regarding this as an 
active process, and their contrac- 
lion as passive, than the reverse? 
T am not ready to admit that there 
is. If one process must be pas- 
sive because the other is active, 
assumption, admissible in- 
deed, but wholly gratuitous,—I 
see not why they may not be ac- 
tive in producing the disease, and 
passive under the remedy. It is 
surely not difficult to admit that 
the proximate cause of inflamma- 
tion is a stimulus; and I see no 
greater difficulty in the idea that 
bloodletting, emetics, and discu- 
tients, are sedatives in their ope- 
ration on an inflamed tissue ;—how- 
ever, in some of their collateral 
influences, they may justly be 
regarded as stimuli. 

Ihave reserved for final con- 
sideration a single remedy, the 
effect of which I apprehend has 
generally been thought peculiar, 


Into this 
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—namely, bloodletting. Viewed 
in connection with the doctrine 
which it has been my purpose to 
combat, it has been said to lessen 
the congestion of the capillaries 
of the part through the medium 
of those directly acted on, and 
thus, by diminishing their con- 
tents, to restore their lost con- 
tractility, and enable them to 
reject their ungrateful occupant. 
It would be equally simple to 
say, in accordance with the oppo- 
site view, that the vessels are 
emptied of their blood by having 
a way opened to them through 
the now thirsty capillaries of the 
surface. But, in truth, both these 
explanations are equally unsatis- 
factory, and there yet remains an 
unexplained mystery in regard to 
the action of local bleeding, in 
many cases where it is thought to 
be useful. There have been 
those who, deriving their ex- 
perience from the inefliciency 
of the animals called American 
leeches, have denied that local 
bleeding was of any benefit what- 
ever; when, perhaps, the drop 
drawn by the lancet, and placed 
heu frustra! for a bait, was often 
the whole amount lost by the pa- 
tient: while others have drawn 
twenty-four ounces with a cup- 
ping glass, and been delighted to 
find, as well they might, that the 
disease was relieved. Some- 
times, I doubt not, the fear of 
the patient may have had a guod 
effect, and sometimes the exter- 
nal irritation produced by a large 
scarification—no very gentle der- 
motomist—may also have been 
beneficial. Prejudice apart, how- 
ever, and making due allowance 
for error and exaggeration, it is 
certain that the remedy has 
proved efficacious ; and so Jong as 
this point is established, the ex- 
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planation of its mode of action, 
or the pointing out the path by 
which the vanquished enemy 
makes his escape, is compara- 
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tively unimportant.—Very res- 
pectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
PaTHOLoGus. 


BOSTON, TUESDAY, AUGUST 3, 1830. 


_ MEMOIR OF DR. WELLS. 
A BLANK has been created in our 
circles by the death of Dr. Joun 
Doane Wetts, who departed this 
life on the 25th ult., at the early age 
of 31 years, 

In the death of Dr. Wells, the 
medical profession has been deprived 
of one of its brightest ornaments, the 
country of one of its most useful and 
respected citizens, and a numerous 
circle of friends of one who had en- 
deared himself to them by every 
amiable quality. The life of our 
departed friend was short, but event- 
ful and brilliant. The distinctions 
to which he had attained, would 
have shed honor upon a much longer 
life; but we have seen him, at an 
age when others are just starting 
upon their course, crowned with 
glory and honor ;—while others have 
been laying the foundation for future 
usefulness, we see him already in 
possession of lasting distinctions. 
And now that he has left us, it be- 
comes our duty, no less than our 
pleasure, to trace him in his honora- 
ble course, and dwell for a time upon 
that character which his friends will 
long detight in contemplating. 


Dr. Wells was born in this city, 
March 6th, 1799. He graduated at 
Harvard College in 1817. Whilst 
at the University, he obtained the 


respect of his instructers, and gained 
the affection of all his classmates ;— 
among his more intimate friends 
were to be found those who were 
most distinguished for their virtues 
and their talents. Having deter- 
mined upon pursuing the study of 
medicine for his profession, he for 
this purpose entered the office of 
Dr. Shattuck. He here applied him- 
self with great diligence, and with a 
fixed determination of excelling in 
his profession. ‘The students of Dr. 
Shattuck at this time enjoyed pecu- 
liar advantages for the study of Ana- 
tomy. It was here that Dr. Wells 
acquired the first elements of that 
science, and laid the foundation for 
his subsequent eminence as a nice 
dissector and able demonstrator. It 
was a custom among the young men 
with whom he was associated, for 
each one, after having dissected a 
part, to give a lecture thereon to his 
fellow-students, In this useful exer- 
cise our friend took much pleasure, 
and he would often give an ex- 
position, which, for accuracy of 
knowledge, clearness of arrange- 
ment, and felicity of expression, 
would not have been discreditable 
to a much older and more expe- 
rienced lecturer. Dr. Wells re- 


ceived the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine in 1820. The subject of 
his dissertation was Cancer, This 
dissertation was prepared with great 
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care, and was altogether worthy of 
its author. Having taken his medi- 
cal degree, he determined, before 
settling in life, to visit Europe. He 
accordingly made his arrangements 
to sail in the following spring. Whilst 
remaining in this city without any 
particular occupation, an opportunity 
for “useful employment occurred, 
which in after years proved of the 
utmost consequence to him. The 
late Dr. Smith, of New Haven, was 
at this time Professur of Anatomy 
and Surgery in the new Medical 
College at Brunswick, in the State 
of Maine. This gentleman was 
desirous of obtaining some young 
man to assist him in preparing for 
his lectures, and, for this purpose, 
wrote to his friend Dr. Shattuck to 
recommend some one. Dr. Shattuck 
immediately made the proposal to 


Dr. Wells, who readily acceded to 


it; and accordingly, in the month of 
February, 1821, he for the first time 
went to Brunswick, as assistant dis- 
sector to Dr. Smith. In the course 
of the winter, the Professor found it 
convenient frequently to call upon 
his assistant to take his place in the 
lecture room. This, Dr. Wells did 
with so much ability and so much to 
the satisfaction of all who heard him, 
that, in the following May, the Fa- 
culty at Brunswick appointed him 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery, 
Dr. Smith having determined to re- 
Sign aS soon as one could be found 
to fill his place. The occupations 
of this winter, as we have above said, 


_ proved of the utmost importance to 


Dr. Wells. They would have been 
important to him, had it only been 
for the knowledge of anatomy which 
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they enabled him to acquire, for the 
opportunities which they gave him 
of enlarging his acquaintance with 
‘the world, and the many new and 
interesting friendships which they 
enabled him to form. But they were 
of still greater consequence to him, by 
giving a direction to his future studies, 
Many of our young men visit Europe 
without knowing their particular 
wants, and, in consequence, their time 
is often mispent. Not so with Dr. 
Wells; he knew what he wanted. 
He was to be a lecturer; and to 
qualify himself for that office was to 
him an object of the first importance. 
He had already had some experience 
in the duties upon which he was 
soon to enter, and he knew wherein 
he was defective; and to supply 
these defects he applied himself with 
diligence. During his absence he 
visited France, England and Scot- 
land, and availed himself of all the 
opportunities which those countries 
affurd of improving himself in his 
profession. In France, he gave 
himself particularly to anatomical 
pursuits, and studied with care the 
best models of lecturing. He re- 
turned to America in December, 
1822, richly laden with the fruits 
of his labors, In February, 1823, 
he commenced his first course of 
lectures at Brunswick. The talent 
which he had already displayed as 
a lecturer, and the advantages of 
improvement which he had enjoyed 
during his absence in Europe, had 
excited high expectations of him in 
the minds of all connected with the 
Medical Institution at Maine. These 
expectations were more than real- 
ized. His success was complete. 
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His lectures were listened to with 
profit and delight, and from this time 
forth he was regarded as the pride, 
the ornament and the support, of the 
Brunswick Medical School, The 
high reputation at which this institu- 
tion has arrived, is in no small de- 
gree owing to the labors of its youth- 
ful Professor of Anatomy. He gave 
to it his whole heart and soul; and 
its Faculty, confiding in his judgment 
and fidelity, and with a liberality 
which redounds to their credit, en- 
trusted him with ample means for 
the promotion of his favorite projects, 
To his exertions the College is chief- 
ly indebted for its valuable medical 
library, and for the rich collection of 
preparations in its museum. Many 
of these books and preparations were 
selected by himself, during his resi- 
dence in Europe; and all, which have 
since been added, have been under 
his immediate direction.* We say 
not too much, then, when we assert 
that to Dr. Wells principally does 
the Medical School at Maine owe 
its high reputation. It has been 
raised by his care ; many of his works 
are still left behind, and will long 
continue to bear testimony to his 
talents, zeal and industry. Having 
completed his first course of lectures 
at Brunswick, he returned to Boston, 
with the intention of settling as a 
practitioner. In October, 1823, he 
was appointed Physician to the Bos- 
ton Dispensary, which office he con- 


tinued to hold for three years. He- 


* This remark is true of the works 
which are strictly medical ; those relating 
to Chemistry and Mineralogy have been 
purchased under the direction of the dis- 
tinguished Professor of that departinent 
in Bowdoin College. 
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carried with him to his labors on the 
Dispensary, all the zeal which he 
had displayed in his less humble pur- 
suits as Professor of a medical'school. 
He was unwearied in his attention to 
his patients, who became ardently 
attached to him, and had he remain- 
ed among us, there can be no doubt 
that he would before long have en- 
joyed the confidence of a large and 
respectable circle of patients, In 
the mean time he continued his lec- 
tures at Brunswick, his business here, 
during his necessary absence, being 
left in charge of his relative and 
friend Dr. Doane. The fame of 
Dr. Wells had now extended through- 
out New England, and he had be- 
come decidedly the most popular | 
lecturer in this part of the country. 
The number of his class increased 
every year, and many students who 
had completed their requisite courses 
of lectures for a medical degree in 
other colleges, attracted by his repu- 
tation, resorted to hear him. 


In September, 1826, he was unani- 
mously elected Professor of Anato- 
my and Physiology in the Berkshire 
Medical Institution, at Pittsfield, 
Mass. As the lectures at this place 
were Carried on at a different season 
of the year from those at Brunswick, 
he was able to accept the appoint- 
ment, and thus maintain his connec- 
tion with both schools. In_ this 
school he soon became interested, 
and his labors were attended with as 
much success as those in Maine. 

After he had closed his connection 
with the Boston Dispensary, and 
accepted his appointment at the 
Berkshire Institution, he no longer 
regarded himself as a practitioner in 
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this place. His friends had observ- 
ed, with some degree of solicitude, 
that he always returned from his 
lectures*worn out by his labors: but, 
by giving the summer to relaxation, 
he usually recruited his strength be- 
fore the returning term. In the 
summer of 1829, to his cares, already 
too great, and which were evidently 
wearing upon a constitution never 
very strong, he added the charge of 
a class of private pupils at Brunswick. 
This addition to his cares, although 
not very great, was probably injurious 
to him by depriving him of his ac- 
customed indulgences at this season 
of the year. 

In the autumn of this year, the 
Anatomical chair at Baltimore be- 
came vacant. By the advice of his 
friends in this place, and by the 
_ earnest and repeated solicitation of 
the medical professors at Balti- 
more, he determined to offer himself 
as a candidate for that office, and ac- 
cordingly forwarded his testimonials. 
During this season his labors were 
very great. He was anxious to 
fulfil his engagements at Pittsfield 
before he should receive a call at 
Baltimore, which he had every rea- 
son to expect. He consequently 
labored incessantly, delivering two, 
three and four lectures a day, in or- 
der that he might complete his course 
before leaving his class. Speaking 
so many hours every day, in the 
manner in which Dr. Wells was in 
the habit of speaking, was an exer- 
tion of itself sufficiently great ; and 
' when to this was added the necessary 
preparation for an anatomical lecture, 
one can easily understand that his 
work was of no ordinary kind. 
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In the month of October Dr. Wells 
received notice from Baltimore of 
his appointment as Lecturer on Ana- 
tomy for the approaching term of 
lectures in the Maryland University. 
His course at Pittsfield was not yet: 
completed, and it became necessary, 
if he accepted his appointment at 
Baltimore, to be discharged from his 
engagements at the former place. 
From the Government of that Insti- 
tution he knew that he could obtain 
a release, and it only remained to 
obtain the same from his class. He 
accordingly called his class together, 
and stated to them his case and his 
wishes. It deserves to be mention- 
ed as a proof of the influence which 
he had over his pupils, and of the af- 
fection which they felt for their in- 
structer, and of their interest in his 
welfare and reputation, that, at a 
subsequent meeting, they unanimous- 
ly agreed that they would abide by 
his decisions, although they felt that 
by so doing they should sustain a 
great loss. Having thus been honor- 
ably discharged from his connection 
with the Berkshire Medical Institu- 
tion, he set out on his journey to 
Baltimore. He was at this time 
much exhausted by his unceasing 
exertions. Arrived at New York, 
he complains, for the first time, of 
indisposition. In his subsequent 
letters from Baltimore, he declares 
himself to be quite recovered; but 
his friends in that city wrote, after 
his return to Boston, that, whilst 
there, he appeared quite ill, and 
exhibited marks of great derange- 
ment in the digestive organs. There 
can be no doubt that at this time 
he was suffering under serious dis- 
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ease, although he still continued 
his labors with unabated zeal. His 
time, during this winter, was em- 
ployed in revising his lectures and 
in the necessary preparations for 
their delivery, all of which, we are 
told, were accomplished by himself 
alone. The success which attended 
him at Baltimore is well known in 
this part of the country. [His intro- 
ductory lecture was received with 
the greatest applause, and more than 
answered the high expectations which 
had been raised; and through the 
whole course, we hear of nothing 
but expressions of unbounded admi- 
ration for his talents, learning and 
eloquence. The medical class una- 
nimously express their high estima- 
tion of his worth. The Faculty of 
the Institution, with perfect unani- 
mity, recommend him to the Board 
of ‘Trustees as a gentleman eminent- 
ly qualified for the office of Professor 
. of Anatomy; and, at a meeting of 
the Trustees on the 3d of May last, 
he was unanimously elected to fill 
that place.* 

Having completed his first engage- 
ment at Baltimore, it was necessary 
for him to hasten back to Brunswick, 
where his presence was required, 
the lectures at that place having al- 
ready commenced. It was the month 
of March; ihe weather was cold and 
rainy, and the roads extremely bad. 
He left Baltimore on Monday morn- 
ing, and, travelling without rest, night 
and day, sometimes being obliged to 
leave the stage and walk, owing to 
the sad condition of the roads, he 
arrived in Boston on Saturday even- 


* Baltimore Monthly Journal for Feb- 
ruary and May, and this Journal May 25. 
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ing. His friends were much alarmed 
at his appearance, for it was that of 
a very sick man. But no entreaties 
could prevail upon him to remain 
here and recruit himself. Having. 
taken only one night’s rest, the next 
evening he resumed his journey to 
Brunswick. Having reached that 
place, his friends found him with a 
sallow countenance, a body much 
emaciated, and his whole system 
giving evidence of extreme debili- 
ty from over-exertion. A man of 
ordinary zeal would have found in 
this condition a sufficient cause for 
resting from his labors. But the 
spirit of Dr. Wells seemed inex- 
haustible. He was determined to con- 
tinue his lectures ; he would leave his 
bed, be carried to the college, and, 
having delivered his lecture, be car- 
ried home again, and keep his bed 
during the renainder of the day. 
He continued in this practice for 
about a week, when it became phy- 
sically impossible for him to persist 
in it longer. 

At this time he was attacked with 
pulmonic complaints, which yielded 
to the treatment which was adopted. 
As they subsided, symptoms of gastro- 
intestinal disease supervened, such as 
loss of appetite, frequent eructations, 
and extreme costiveness, which call- 
ed for the constant use of cathartic 
medicines—the operation of which 
were attended with great pain in 
a particular tract of the intestines, 
which would last for many hours, 
with violent and long-continued vo- 
miting. In May he had so far im- 
proved, that he was able to ride to 
Portland. Here he was seized 
with a dyspnoea, (an attack of which 
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he had previously had at Brunswick, 
which prevented his laying down for 
several nights in succession, trou- 
bling him, however, but little during 
the day. Having recovered from 
this last attack, be proceeded to Bos- 
ton by steam boat, where he arrived 
towards the close of May. At this 
time he had sufficient strength to sit 
up and ride abroad. But an attack of 
dyspnoea, more violent than he had 
yet experienced, reduced his strength 
so much that he was never able to 
leave his house again. His gastric 
complaints still coutinued, and were 
often very troublesome; there was 
also a loss of vision, at first in the 
right eye, and afterwards in the left, 
and a deafness in one ear. With 
the exception of an occasional head- 
ache to which he had always been 
accustomed, these were his only 
cerebral symptoms. His mental 
powers were never in the smallest 
degree impaired, but continued clear 
and active to the moment of his 
death, His pulse throughout his 
sickness were quick—94 to 100— 
and hard. He was now much re- 


duced, and both he and his friends 


apprehended that his end was near. 
It has been a peculiarity of his case, 
that there has been a constant fluctu- 
ation in his symptoms. At one time 
he would be attacked with distressing 
complaints of the digestive organs ; 
from these he would in a measure 
arise, and be flattered with a pros- 
pect of recovery. Suddenly he would 
be attacked in some other organ, 
which would again bring him low, 
but from which he would again reco- 
ver ; each attack leaving him more 
reduced than the previous, and ren- 
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dering him less fit to combat with 
those which were to come. A few 
weeks previous to his death, there 
was an evident improvement in his 
symptoms: his eyesight and hearing 
were restored, he was able to take 
food, his nights were quiet and re- 
freshing, and his friends were flat- 
tered that he would still be spared to 
them. But the late extreme hot 
weather was very exhausting to him. 
He could get no sleep, his appetite 
left him, and fo these were soon add- 
ed agonizing distress whenever he 
took the least article of food into the 
stomach. These symptoms continued 
for a few days, when at about 9 
o'clock on Sunday, morning, July 
25th, after suffering a severe parox- 
ysm of pain, he suddenly died.* 

We shall close with some remarks 
on the intellectual and moral charac- 
ter of our departed friend. 


* On examination, after death, the fol- 
lowing appearances presented. Brain— 
dura mater flaccid; sinuses and veins 
free from blood; the brain universally 
pale: some serous effusion on the surface ; 
ventricles contained some water, and from 
their enlargement gave evidence of having 
contained more; plexus choroides pale, 
as if it had been soaked in water. Sub- 
stance of the brain moderately firm ; parts 
remarkably large and distinct, particu- 
larly the pineal gland and the crura, 
Medulla oblongata and spiualis very firm; 
no appearance of inflammation; some 
water between the coats. 

CuEst—contained about two pints of 
water. Heart large; left ventricle very 
firm; no water in pericardium; rims of 
aortal valves cartilaginous; inner coat of 
aorta yellow. Air cells of lungs remark- 
ably filled with water and mucus; adhe- 
sion at the summit of right lung; all the 
other parts free from disease. Near the 
adherent part, thickening and a few tu- 
bercles. 

AnpomEn—Liver of large size, dark 
color ; when divided, apparently healthy. 
Gall bladder distended with bile. Sto- 


mach, colon and small intestines, large, 
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The friends of Dr. Wells do not 
claim for him uncommon greatness or 
originality of mind; although all 
must admit that his talents were of a 
high order. He was particularly dis- 
tinguished for quickness of percep- 
tion; and if not calculated to strike 
out new paths in the fields of science, 
he was ready in discerning and em- 
bracing important truths when once 
presented to his mind. His memory 
was ready und retentive, and the cor- 
rectness of his judgment generally led 
him to the adoption of just opinions, 
He had rendered himself well ac- 
quainted with the most approved 
writers in our profession. His mind 
was not crowded with a knowledge 
of useless and obsolete opinions, but 
it was well stored with useful learn- 
ing, which he possessed the happy 
faculty of turning, on fit occasions, 
-toa good account. As a lecturer, 
we are not able to speak of him from 
personal knowledge. Those who 
have known him in that capacity 
speak of him as possessing great pow- 
ers. His voice was clear and strong, 
and his utterance distinct; his coun- 
tenance animated and full of expres- 
sion; his command of language un- 
commonly great; his acquaintance 
with his subject very thorough; and 
his active and collected mind wielded 
with great skill the materials with 
which it was enriched. His zeal in 


and distended with air and other mate- 
rials. Pancreas slightly indurated, and 
enlarged from before backward. Spleen 
small and purple. No marks of inflam- 
mation about serous coat of intestines. 
Considerable serum in cavity of abdomen. 
Mucous membrane of stomach and intes- 
tines remarkably charged with mucus of 
yellow color. Some redness in cardiac 
portion of stomach. Pyloric orifice free 
from disease. 
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his profession was unquenchable, and 
it urged him on with a power, which 
neither languor nor pain nor sickness 
could in any degree subdue. Such 
was his love for lecturing, that dur- 
ing the intermissions, in his visits to 
his friends in this city, he would of- 
ten express to them a longing desire 
for the time to return when he could 
again engage in them. 

It was his moral qualities united 


to his intellectual powers which con- 


stituted the charm of his character. 
It was these that rendered him one 
of the most interesting of men; that 
endeared him so much to his friends, 
and won the confidence and esteem 
of all who became acquainted with 
him. It was these qualities that 
made him the good son; the afiec- 
tionate brother; the faithfal friend 
and the pleasing companion, and 
which cause his death to be so keen- 
ly felt through a large circle of ac- 
quaintance. In his disposition Dr. 
Wells was uncommonly benevolent 
and affectionate, An unkind word 
never escaped his lips; an unkind 
feeling never found a place within 
his bosom. He was susceptible 
of all the tender sympathies of life, 
He knew how to impart happiness to 
his friends, and to cheer the droop- 
ing spirits of the downcast stranger. 
His heart appeared as uncontaminat- 
ed by sin, as when it came from the 
hands of his Maker; and within his 
bosom habitually dwelt pure desires, 
generous affections, and lofty and ho- 
norable feelings. He possessed an 
uncommon power at winning hearts. 
Whoever become acquainted with 
Dr. Wells without feeling an aflec- 
tion for him? At College he was 
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decidedly the most popular young 
man in his class; and in all the diffe- 
rent and. important stations which he 
has since filled, the same love and 
favor has attended him. And what 
was there in his character which en- 
titled him to such distinction? Not 
his superior talents alone, nor his 
many ac lishments,—but the pu- 
rity of his heart, the integrity of his 
principles, his confiding disposition 
and the artless simplicity of his man- 
ners. His real character was clear- 
ly written in his countenance, which 
was manly, ingenuous, amiable and 
intelligent. In his intercourse with 
the world he treated every one with 
due deference; but he would not 
forego the strict principles which guid- 
ed him, to obtain the favor of the most 
exalted. He was polite to all, but it 
was not that cold and artificial polite- 
ness which we too often meet with 
in society, and which is nothing more 
than one of the many forms which 
selfishness assumes ; but his polite- 
ness flowed from the natural goodness 
of his heart, which led him to be 
kind to every one—and from a native 
delicacy of feeling, which uncon- 
sciously shrunk from giving offence to 
any. It was, then, the artless simpli- 
city. of his manners, united to purity 
of feeling and firmness of principle, 
and a mind active and _intelii- 
gent, which threw a fascination 
around him, and rendered his society 
acceptable to all, and endeared him 
to those who becaine intimately ac- 
quainted with him. 

Should we be asked what was the 
most prominent trait in his character, 
we should be unable to answer. No 
one quality stood preéminent beyond 
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the rest, neither was there any striking 
defect which his friends had to lament 
as detracting from the beauty of the 
whole. His mind was remarkably 
well balanced, and presented every 
part in beautiful and harmonious pro- 
portions, In his domestic relations 
his duties were performed with ex- 
emplary fidelity ; his friendship was 
ardent, sincere and generous; his 
benevolence free from ostentation, 
and tempered with judgment; and 
his intercourse with the world was 
marked with honor and _ integrity. 
His mind was well disciplined, and 
his appetites, passions and affections, 
were subjected to the higher powers 
of reason and conscience, and ren- 
dered subservient to the great pur- 
poses of his moral and intellectual 
being. His learning was free from 
pedantry, and amidst all the caresses 
and flatteries of his numerous friends 
and admirers, he retained the native 
modesty of his disposition. Some 
may be inclined to attribute his suc- 
cess in life to fortuitous circum- 
stances ; but such was the activity of 
his spirit and the energy of his pur- 
pose, that, under circumstances much 
less propitious, he would have at- 
tained to distinction. He was am- 
bitious,—but his was not that sordid 
ambition which terminates in self- 
aggrandizement and self-promotion ; 
it was of that lofty and honorable 
character which aims at acting well 
and promoting the great interests of 
society. 

From what has already been 
said, it might be inferred that the 
mind of our friend was no stran- 
ger to those holy influences and af- 
fections which unite man to his 
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Maker, and fit him for the invisible 
world. His religious principles were 
not the mere result of habit and ear- 
ly education, but were founded in 
the honest convictions of his mind. 
Whilst a student in medicine, having 
studied the evidences of our faith, he 
examined with care the controversies 
of the day. This examination esta- 
blished his belief in one God and one 
Mediator between God and man. 
In January, 1828, he made a profes- 
sion of his faith by joining the church 
uuder the pastoral charge of his early 
friend and adviser, the Rev. Dr. 
Lowell. Religion was with him 
a practical principle which had be- 
come intimately blended with his 
soul, and which purified and sancti- 
fied all his affections, It was this 
principle that supported him in life, 
and sustained him in death. It was 
this that preserved him uncorrupted 
amidst the flatteries and enticements 
of his prosperous course; and it was 
this that supported him under the 
trials and sufferings of a lingering 
sickness. There were periods dur- 
ing the confinement which preceded 
his death, in which his character ex- 
hibited a moral sublimity which it 
was delightful to witness. From the 
commencement of his medical career, 
his life had been one of uninterrupt- 
ed prosperity ; and as he advanced, 
the prospect before him constantly 
became wider and more glorious. 
Prosperity had no power in corrupt- 
ing him, and it remained to be seen 
how he would sustain himself under 
trials. At last he is interrupted in his 
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course, and laid upon the bed of sick- 
ness. He feels that the powers of his 
system are failing, and is conscious 
that death is approaching. He passes 
days and nights of languor and unea- 
siness, but he utters no complaints. 
His sufferings are at times distressing, 
but no murmur of impatience escapes 
him. Whilst those around him are 
overcome with grief and despair by 
the thought of the approaching 
event, he alone remains calm and 
collected. He looks forward to death 
with as much composure as he would 
toa journey. He arranges his busi- 
ness; he converses with his friends, 
and gives his parting advice to those 
to whom he has always been as a 
father, He is sustained by the power 
of faith; his soul is elevated with a 
consciousness of its immortality. 
Death to him is but an incident in 
his existence ; he feels that in leaving 
this life he is only to enter upon a 
new and broader sphere of action. 
He shuts his eyes upon the brilliant 
prospects which have been placed 
before him in this world, and directs 
them steadfasily to those bright- 
er scenes. which lay beyond the 
grave. 

Such was the life and such the 
death of our valued friend. No one 
ever had greater cause for wishing 
to live, and no one could be more 
ready to die. During his life he 
was the comfort and pride of his 
friends, and in his death he has left 
them full of the hope and consolation 
that he has gone to inherit a crown 
of everlasting glory. 


DEATHS IN BOSTON, THE FORTNIGHT ENDING JULY 24, 


Males, 25,—Females, 25. Total, 50. 


Of these, 2 have died of dysentery and 4 of cholera infantum, and 4 in the first week are re- 
ported to have died suddenly, probably in consequence of the extreme heat of the weather. 
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NEW WORK. 
day received, by CARTER &' 
HENDEE, Memoir on the Treat- 
ment of Venereal Diseases without Mer- 
cury, employed at the Military Hospital 
of the Val De Grace. Translated from 
the French of H. M. J. Desrugetts, M.D. 
&c. &c. 

To which is added, Observations of the 
Venereal Disease without Mercury. By 
G. J. Gururir, Esq., Deputy Inspector 
of Hospitals, Lecturer on Surgery, &c. 
and various documents showing the re- 
sults of this mode of Treatment ia Great 
Britain, France, Germany and America. 

Aug. 3 


MEDICAL TUITION. 


HE subscribers continue to receive 

and instruct Medical Students. A 
suitable room is provided for them, which 
is open at all times, Sundays excepted, 
from 7 in the morning to 9 in the evening. 
A systematic course of study is pointed 
out, and the necessary books are provid- 
ed. Frequent examinations are held in 
the several branches of study, with free 


explanations, and such other modes of 


teaching as shall seem to the instructers 
best calculated to aid the progress of their 
pupils. In practical Anatomy, they will 
avail themselves of the best opportunities 
that can be obtained. Gentlemen who 

lace themselves under their direction 

ave the privilege of attending gratui- 
tously the Lectures on Anatomy and Sur- 
gery in the Medical School at Harvard 
University, and the Medical and Surgical 
Practice, and the Surgical Operations, at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital; and 
also of acting as dressers for the surgical 
patients at the Hospital. 

Terms, 100 dollars for a year ; 75 dol- 
lars for six months; and 50 dollars for a 
quarter ;—payments to be made in ad- 
vance. Application may be made to Dr. 
HAE, No. 14 West Street. 

JOHN C. WARREN, 

GEGRGE HAYWARD, 

ENOCH HALE, Jr. 
Boston, June 26. 6t.—July 13. 


VACCINE VIRUS. | 
ATHAN JARVIS, on account of fre- 


quent solicitations, will constantly 


| keep for sale FRESH VACCINE VIRUS, 


taken by a physician from healthy sub- 
jects. It will be furnished at a reasona- 
ble price on demand, either in scabs or 
quills, Physicians in the country who 
are in want of Virus, can send their orders 
by mail, as it can be enclosed in a letter 
and transmitted without any great ex- 
pense of postage. June 1. 
Apothecaries’ Hall, 
No. 188 Washington Street. 


MED. SCHOOL IN BOSTON. 


HE Courses of Lectures begin annu- 
ally on the third Wednesday in Oc- 
tober, and are continued daily for three 
months, on the following subjects :— 
Anatomy and Surgery, by Joun C. WAR- 
REN, M.D. 
Chemistry, by Joan W. WEnstER, M.D. 
Materia Medica, by JAcos BicELow, M.D. 
Midwifery and Medical Jurisprudence, by 
WALTER Caannine, M.D. 
Theory and Practice of Physic, by JAMEs 
Jackson, M.D. 


The apparatus and collections of speci- 
mens used in illustrating the demonstra- 
tive courses, are very extensive. The 
fees for all the courses amount to $70. 
Board is obtained for about $3 per week. 


This institution now offers greater ad- 
vantages for the acquirement of a tho- 
rough medical education, than it has 
done at any former period of its history. 
During the last two years the means of 
obtaining practical knowledge of the ana- 
tomical structure of the human body have 
been amply supplied to pupils, probably 
at a less expense than in any other of the 
schools in the United States. The oppor- 
tunity of witnessing numerous important 
and capital operations in surgery, and of 
attending the clinical practice of one of 
the best regulated hospitals in this coun- 
try, are gratuitously afforded to all who 
attend the lectures of the professors. 

June 22. 7 


SUPERIOR STETHOSCOPE. 
ARTER & HENDEE have constant- 
ly on hand, Stethoscopes of the 


most approved form, manufactured by 
George Wheelwright. 


Published weekly, by Joun Corron, at 184, Washington St.corner of Franklin St., to 
whom all communications must be addressed, postpaid.—Price three dollars per annum, if 
paid in advance, three dollars and a half if not paid within three months, and four dollars if 
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